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and Sana, and as the hills on either side of the path
rose about 400 feet higher, it is evident that some of
the crests in Yemen must approach, if they do not exceed,
11,000 feet.

General Haig was struck both by the magnificence
of the scenery and by the immense development of the
terrace system of cultivation along the slopes of the
steepest mountains. In one district the whole mountain
side, for a height of 6000 feet, was terraced from top to
bottom. " The crops had all been removed; only some
lines of coffee trees here and there were to be seen, but
everywhere, above, below, and all around these, endless
flights of terraced walls met the eye. One can hardly
realise the enormous amount of labour, toil, and perse-
verance which these represent. The terraced walls are
usually from 5 to 8 feet in height, but towards the top
of the mountain they are sometimes ^ as much as 15 and
18 feet. They are built entirely of rough stone laid
without mortar. I reckoned on an average that each
wall retains a terrace not more than twice its own height
in width, and I do not think I saw a single breach in
one of them unrepaired" (Geo. Proe., 1887, p. 482).

In Yemen two rainy seasons are distinguished, spring
and autumn, when heavy showers of a few hours' dura-
tion are of almost daily occurrence. Hence there is
generally an abundance of water for irrigating the ter-
raced and other lands, which are very fertile and every-
where carefully tilled, although in a somewhat primitive
fashion. The chief crops are coffee, indigo and other
dyes, vegetables, such as cabbages and cauliflowers, which
grow to an enormous size, grapes also very large and of
excellent flavour, and a profusion of other fruits, such as
figs, walnuts, peaches, pears, and apricots. Yet despite
all this abundance, despite the richness of the soil and
the surprising industry of the inhabitants, the bulk j>f